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preaching to the soldiers, raved once more on the iniquities of their victim. On Monday, the eve of his execution, Charles said good-bye to his only two children who remained in England, Elizabeth and Henry. He warned his nine-year-old son not 'to allow the Army to make him a puppet King "while his elder brothers were alive. Whereupon the child, sighing, said, " I will be torn in pieces first." Charles refused to see any other friends, as he wished to save all his strength for the morrow's ordeal.
In the Painted Chamber at Whitehall the death-warrant lay on a table, and throughout that same Monday the chief organisers were feverishly seeking signatories. They were hard put to it to find, even among the judges, more than twenty willing to affix their names. Cromwell was especially busy hunting up the faint-hearted, and was heard calling at the door of the House of Commons, " Those that are gone in shall set their hands. I will have their hands now." At one moment in the Painted Chamber his agitation found an outlet in a strange, hysterical piece of horseplay : he and Marten, a dissolute member of Parliament, inked each other's face with the judicial pens. And indeed there was cause for his agitation. A special embassy had arrived from Holland to plead for the King's life, the Presbyterian divines had added their prayers, so had Fairfax, while the Prince of Wales had sent a blank sheet of paper with his name signed at the bottom - to be filled up by his enemies with any terms they wished. Nine-tenths of the people were against Cromwell, but he had put a sword into the hand of the tenth man and none dared